SOVIET UNDERSTANDING
Eastern Europe. Udarnikism, Subotnikism, Stak-
hanovism, the Red Army, with its special traditions of
heroism in the long revolutionary war against the
mercenary armies of the intervention; the deep
significance of the brick Kremlin walls, in Moscow,
with their ancient towers and their golden stars; the
golden spire of the Peter and Paul fortress in Leningrad,
with its evocation of a fearful memory of tyranny; the
flamboyant baroque in red and white stucco, of the
Winter Palace, scene of the most dramatic gesture of
October; Kiev, with its spires of sun-dazzled gold
commanding the hills overlooking the Dnieper: all
these immediate and visual things change, in the
Russian social scene, like the changing face of the land
in the eyes of a painter of impressionist landscapes.
Communism is written in the language of these
Russian things.
I stood one evening in the Red Square in Moscow
and watched the slowly moving procession of workers
before the red marble tomb of Lenin. Every evening,
when work is over, thousands pass slowly between the
guards to see the body of Lenin. They chat quietly or
wait in silence. Their eyes are open and their faces
awake, never bowed in the humility of the old belief.
They smile and talk quietly, a look of normal, rational
gravity upon their faces, the look of average workmen
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